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The Greek Theater and Its Drama. By Roy C. Flickingeet. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 19 18. Pp. 
xxviii-f-358. $3.00 net. 

Every true drama, ancient or modern, has been composed and designed 
for a performance by actors in a theater before an audience. Any study of 
the drama as pure poetry, or soul expression, without reference to the theater 
in which the play was given, the actors, and all other matters connected with 
what Aristotle calls "spectacle" and the "show business," is bound to be one- 
sided. Professor Flickinger's excellent book is therefore timely; classical 
teachers have been too prone to dwell upon the ethical and poetical side of the 
Greek drama to the exclusion of the theater. Although the book deals pri- 
marily with the technical and theatrical side of the drama, it would be unjust 
to assume that undue importance is attached to these matters as against other 
aspects of the drama. There is no question of relative importance. "Spec- 
tacle" is an integral part of a play; a true drama does not exist without it. 

Professor Flickinger states in the Preface his aims as follows: "First, to 
elaborate the theory that the peculiarities and conventions of the Greek drama 
are largely explicable by its environment, in the broadest sense of that term. 

.... Secondly, to emphasize the technical aspect of ancient drama 

Thirdly, to elucidate and freshen ancient practice by modern and mediaeval 
parallels." The book, exclusive of the Introduction (pp. 1-117), is divided 
into nine chapters: i, "The Influence of Religious Origin"; ii, "The Influence 
of Choral Origin"; iii, "The Influence of Actors"; iv, "The Influence of 
Festival Arrangements"; v, "The Influence of Physical Conditions"; vi, "The 
Influence of Physical Conditions {Continued): The Unities"; vii, "The Influ- 
ence of National Customs and Ideas"; viii, "The Influence of Theatrical 
Machinery and Dramatic Conventions"; ix, "Theatrical Records." 

The Introduction deals with the vexed problems of the origins of tragedy 
and comedy and with the "stage question." Tragedy and the satyric drama 
are offshoots of the same parent, the dithyramb. "The songs and dances from 
which tragedy and the satyr play developed were associated at the period when 
they became truly dramatic, with the worship of Dionysus, and at the same period 
Dionysus was as truly a 'God' (as distinguished from a 'hero') as any that 
the Greeks ever knew." Ultimate religious origins are not of vital importance 
for the understanding of the origin of tragedy. 

Comedy originated with the leaders of phallic ceremonies, a prototype of 
which is found in Aristoph. Achar., verses 237 ff. where Dicaeopolis on conclud- 
ing a private peace with Sparta celebrates a festival of Dionysus on his country 
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estate. But Cornford's elaborated theory that the prototypes of all the parts 
of old comedy are to be found in the old fertility ritual, consisting of Agon, 
Sacrifice, Feast, Marriage Comus, does not, apparently, meet with favor. 

The elevated stage for the Athenian drama is rejected; the evidence for 
concluding that actors and chorus performed together in the orchestra is over- 
whelming. But Professor Flickinger has given us in this part of his Introduc- 
tion more than a mere discussion of the stage question; it constitutes the best 
treatise we have on the theater, though not so comprehensive in details as 
Dorpfeld's book. And yet it is complete enough for the ordinary reader and 
is up to date. The drawings are extremely well done, the illustrations from 
vases, etc., have been chosen with care and discrimination, and the photographs 
are extremely clear. The excellence of the illustrative material is but one indi- 
cation of the untiring painstaking and energy that characterize the book. 

The limitation of dramatic performances to certain periods is due to reli- 
gious origin; performances at Athens were given in honor of Dionysus only 
at his festivals, the City Dionysia and Lenaea. The satyr play too is regarded 
as a concession to the religious origin, and the absence of murder on the 
Athenian stage is attributed to the fact that the actors were regarded as minis- 
ters of the god, and as a consequence their lives were sacred and inviolable. 

In his chapter on "The Influence of Actors," Professor Flickinger explains 
the three-actor rule as being due to the paucity of actors and to the difficulty 
of mastering the dramatic technique of the dialogue. But that this has any 
connection with the lack of actors at any period of Athenian drama is mere 
assumption. We have every reason for thinking that there was an abundance 
of material for minor r61es. In the first place the mimetic instinct is very strong 
in most human beings, and it was especially strong in the Greeks. Then the 
drama was lyric in origin, and every chorentes was an actor. Finally it should 
be remembered that in the early stages of an art standards are not very high. 
If the acting was crude, so was the taste of the audience. 

Obviously this review is not the place to argue the question. But I should 
like to make a categorical statement which I shall endeavor to make good in 
a future paper: All the passages in which Professor Flickinger finds evidence 
for the limitation of the actors can be explained on other equally plausible 
grounds. There was some justification for Hermann, Paley, and others who 
had been brought up on an old tradition supported by external evidence (now 
discarded) in seeking to detect indications of the tradition in the plays. The 
tradition, once accepted, gives us a perfectly mechanical device, and one easy 
of application, for motivating the entrance and exits of characters and for dating 
the plays. If a play can by hook or crook be produced by two actors, it is 
pushed forward to the earlier or two-actor period. The Prometheus offers a 
good example of the extremes to which an assumed law can lead scholars. By 
assuming a lay figure for Prometheus and a quick shift of costume in the first 
scene two actors could produce the play. The details of the nailing are used 
as proof for the lay figure. As a matter of fact the detailed description of the 
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nailing may indicate just the opposite and has served as a blind. And, further, 
in the subsequent play of the trilogy, the part of Prometheus could not have 
been represented by a lay figure. Finally, in other respects the Prometheus 
has the earmarks of one of the later plays, as, for example, in the proportion 
of dialogue to lyrical parts. But the possibility of two actors doing the job 
outweighs all other considerations! 

Before passing on, it is proper to mention at least one example that involves 
some of Professor Flickinger's principles of technique. In the Phoenissae 
Euripides is thought to have had an actor of great lyrical attainments and so 
construed his play that this actor could play the r61es of both Jocasta and Antig- 
one (the parts are well adapted to such a performer, principle 8). Immedi- 
ately after the exit of Jocasta at verse 87, the old servant mounts the roof but 
tells Antigone to remain upon the stairs: 

That I may scan the highway first, 

Lest on the path some citizen appear, 

And scandal light — for me, the thrall, 'twere naught — 

On thee, the Princess. 

The old servant is thought to be merely talking for time. Thus the appear- 
ance of Antigone is delayed for fifteen verses so that the actor who took 
Jocasta's part might have time to change dress and reappear in the r61e of 
Antigone. In other words, the old servant had to find some excuse for Antig- 
one's delay in appearing because the poet had only one actor capable of ren- 
dering lyrical parts. But let us examine this case more closely. 

In the first place, the pedagogue's reason for the delay in Antigone's 
appearance is a perfectly natural one and in line with Greek custom two 
instances of which from Euripides are cited by Professor Flickinger in his 
chapter on "The Influence of National Customs and Ideas" (p. 281). Her- 
mione (Andromache, vss. 877 ff.) is bidden to leave the scene with these words: 

Nay, pass within; make not thyself a show 
Before this house, lest thou shouldst get thee shame 
Before this palace seen of men, my child. 

Compare also Electra (vss. 341 ff.). In neither of these instances can a tech- 
nical motive be found such as Professor Flickinger imagines he discovers in the 
Phoenissae. Secondly, the statement that "Euripides must have had a lead- 
ing actor of great musical attainments" is based on an unwarranted assump- 
tion that the poet knew his actor before he wrote the play; it is very likely 
that the actors were allotted after the plays had been accepted by the Archon. 
Thirdly, the technical motive in this case implies further that there was a 
dearth of actors for lyrical parts. In other plays Euripides does not seem to 
feel cramped in this respect. For example, in the Hippolytus most of the 
r61es are lyrical. The Nurse and Phaedra, who are simultaneously on the 
scene and must be played by different actors, indulge in lengthy lyrics. 
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Fourthly, this strongly felt motive compels us to divide the part of Antigone 
between two actors: Jocasta and Antigone appear together later in the play. 
It should be remembered that the three-actor rule is not concerned here; three 
actors would allow us a separate actor for these parts. Incidentally Professor 
Flickinger thinks that the fifteen verses which Euripides allows for the actor 
to change from the part of Jocasta to that of Antigone gives us a hint as to 
the length of time normally required for such a change. It is interesting that 
this is the only normal case in tragedy! 

The statement (p. 183), "And since the tragedies of this period were pre- 
sented by three actors, this number became crystallized, and so was never 
thereafter, so far as the state was concerned, 1 exceeded in tragedy," seems to imply 
that the state assigned the secondary actors. The state was concerned only 
with the protagonists, as is correctly stated on page 184. 

Professor Flickinger's theory that the aesthetic law of the three-actor scene 
became fixed in the technitae period seems curious. Aristotle had observed 
in the Poetics that three actors make the perfect or well-rounded scene (cf. 
irXi^os). Of course Aristotle was not a codifyer; he simply observed the facts. 
It may be that Roman and Alexandrian scholars came to look on the unbroken 
custom of Greek tragedians as being based upon a rigid law. But the technitae 
had nothing to do with the facts of Greek tragedy which these scholars studied. 

Much is made of the fact that the Greek poets experienced great difficulty 
in keeping three actors upon a scene busy. This point was fully developed 
in my thesis, the main point of which was not to set up an aesthetic law but 
to show that the three-actor scene was not the same as the three-actor play. 
But it is a fact that the fourth character in Greek tragedy never speaks, and 
the silence is sometimes unnatural. But it is ridiculous to say that the 
aesthetic law breaks down because sometimes even the third person does 
not speak. The point is not that the third must speak, but that the fourth 
must not! 

This strange silence of the fourth person can best be accounted for on 
aesthetic grounds. It is not enough to say that the silence of Ismene in certain 
scenes in Oedipus Coloneus is due to the fact that the part is being taken by a 
mute. A mute is not a dummy and can speak if the poet chooses. Pylades 
in Coephori is classed as a mute, but he spoke very effectively four lines. 

Professor Flickinger's book is a veritable storehouse of information. 
"Influence" has been applied to the poets from every conceivable angle. In 
the chapter on "The Influence of Festival Arrangements" we are told every- 
thing that is known about the character of the two festivals, the City Dionysia 
and Lenaea, their programs with order of events; how the use of masks, pre- 
vious knowledge of plots, the proagon, and the prologue rendered billboards 
unnecessary; how the juxtaposition of comedy and tragedy at some festivals 
strengthened the tendency which comic poets would naturally have to parody 

1 Italics are mine. 
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the lines of tragic poets and to burlesque their stage devices; how, though 
given on the same day at the same festival, there was no intermingling; a 
tragic poet never wrote a comedy, nor a comic poet a tragedy, neither did the 
same actor play both comic and tragic parts; the appointment of the judges; 
the open appeal of the comic poets for victory; the attempt of Euripides in the 
Medea to win favor of the judges by dragging in the Aegeus episode. 

The huge size of the theater, together with the absence of opera glasses, 
made the employment of masks less objectionable (cf. chap, v), because only 
a limited number near the orchestra could have seen the facial expression of 
the actor anyway. To the magnitude of the ancient theater is to be attributed 
also the lack of a roof; in the absence of modern architectural devices "it was 
impossible to roof over such a structure without a multitude of supports to 
obstruct the view and hearing." In his early plays, before the stereotyped 
palace or temple front became established, Aeschylus had difficulty in motivat- 
ing the exits and entrances of his characters. Because of lack of a convenient 
place of retreat he frequently leaves his characters silent upon the scene. The 
location of the theater at Athens gave rise to a tradition in the new comedy that 
persons coming from the city or harbor should enter from the spectator's right, 
those from the country from the left. 

The Greeks had no way of representing interior scenes. Certain scenes, 
according to our author, which in ordinary life would appropriately take place 
indoors may be enacted in the porticoes of palaces or temples. But we should 
not be surprised to find Strepsiades, Pheidippides, and the servants sleeping 
on the porch in the open, "though we have no reason to believe that they are 
actual or prospective victims of tuberculosis." The reviewer does not pretend 
to be an authority on the use of the sleeping-porch in Greek life, but would 
like to hazard the opinion that in the Clouds Aristophanes employs the portico 
to represent an interior bedroom. But having discarded the notion that the 
Greeks had any way of representing an interior scene, Professor Flickinger 
finds as substitutes, besides the portico, the speeches of the messengers, the 
eccyclema, and the cries of the victims behind the scenes. There is no con- 
clusive evidence for constant and regular use of a drop curtain. 

In chapter vii we learn that the competitive spirit of the Greeks found its 
way into the drama also. The ports, the actors, and the choregi each had their 
own contests. The state paid for the dramatic performances under the system 
of liturgies. Also the lot was used in selecting the judges and in assigning the 
actors. 

The eccyclema is thought to be of two different models. First, there was 
the revolving platform which displays an inner scene by reversing the sides 
of the proscenium. This type was used in the Eumenides. The other model 
was a platform on wheels which could be rolled out through the middle door. 
The mere throwing open of the palace door to reveal the murdered person 
would not be sufficient because the spectators in the wings could not see. 
Professor Flickinger doubtless gets from the Chicago theaters the idea that 
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every seat in the ancient theater should command a view of all the stage 
business ! The rest of the chapter is taken up with a discussion of the prologue, 
tragic irony, and soliloquies. 

The reviewer feels that he has given a very inadequate account of this 
monumental book. Many of the excellent qualities cannot, obviously, receive 
the mention that they deserve. The many excellent illustrations and photo- 
graphs have been referred to. Among other praiseworthy features is the 
appropriate quotation at the beginning of each chapter. Then too the inclu- 
sion of the complete bibliography in one footnote at the beginning of each 
chapter instead of scattering references in footnotes at the bottom of each 
page not only improves the appearance of the page but does away with constant 
distraction that one suffers from the presence of the ever-present reference. 

Professor Flickinger has a thorough grasp of his material. Sound scholar- 
ship and keen judgment permeate the whole book. The style is clear and 
direct. The book is a large and unique contribution to the study of the Greek 
drama and theater and will add distinction to American scholarship. 

Kelley Rees 
Reed College 



Course of Study in Latin and Latin-English, Junior-Senior High 
School. By Florence E. Hale and Harry P. Study. 
Neodesha, Kan.: Privately printed, 1918. 

The coming of the junior high school within the last few years has given 
new impetus to the movement started some twenty years ago to begin instruc- 
tion in Latin in the grades below the high school. The desirability of such an 
extension downward has long been recognized as far as pedagogical arguments 
are concerned, but administrative difficulties were in many school systems too 
great to be overcome. A committee appointed by the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South four years ago found that some opportunities 
for the study of Latin in the grades had been provided up to that time in the 
public schools of about twenty-five of the larger cities of the United States, 
as well as in a considerably larger number of private schools. The experiment 
was found to have been most successful in those schools in which Latin had 
been offered as a substitute for formal English grammar, or where instruction 
in Latin and English had been closely correlated. 

The problem of securing suitable textbooks or of working out a properly 
balanced course of study still remains a serious one for most teachers, though 
some fairly successful attempts have been made. The ordinary high-school 
Latin books for beginners have not proved satisfactory, and the few Latin 
books which have been prepared especially for seventh and eighth grades have 
stressed the Latin to the neglect of the English. The closest co-operation of 
the English and Latin departments is required for working out and putting 



